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Children as ESP Subjects 


It has sometimes been suggested that 
the development of the ESP ability in 
man may be inhibited by his cultural pat- 
tern so that extrasensory activity tends 
to be suppressed in favor of the more re- 
liable data of sense perception. Experi- 
menters have found that in general the 
subject who uses an intellectual approach 
to his ESP task or who is self-conscious 
or introspective is not likely to produce 
a high scoring level. One of the ex- 
perimenter’s chief problems is to induce 
a feeling of ease and relaxation in his 
subjects. If this is so it would follow 
that the natural spontaneity of young 
children would be a valuable asset in the 


expression of their ESP ability if ade- 
quate methods of testing could be devised. 

There has already been a considerable 
amount of experimental work with chil- 
dren, the main portion of which was pub- 


lished between 1937 and 1943. 
that research was as follows: 


Three reports concerned the work of 
outstanding individual subjects, the chil- 
dren known as Ilga K., Bo, and Lillian. 
Ilga K., reported by Dr. Hans Bender in 
1937, was a ten-year-old mentally re- 
tarded Latvian girl with an I.Q. of 48. 
She could apparently repeat texts, even 
in a foreign language, as well as num- 
bers, words, meaningless syllables, etc., 
which an agent nearby was silently read- 
ing. Three studies were made of Ilga 
K., the general conclusions of which were 
that auditory hyperacuity could account 
for much, but not all, of the child’s 
responses. 

Bo was a mentally retarded American 
boy of eleven with an I.Q. of 55. He 
was investigated by Dr. Raleigh M. 
Drake in 1937 when it was reported that 
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he too could read material his mother 
was looking at. His scores on 27 runs 
of ESP cards, with his mother speaking 
the ready signals, gave an average of 
13.8 hits where five was the expected 
average. One of these runs was a per- 
fect score of 25. Finally Bo completed 
a series, with his mother as sender and 
with a mechanical signaling device, in 
which he achieved an average of 7.6 for 
23 runs. 

Lillian was one of a group of children 
at the Wright Refuge, Durham, N. C., 
who were being tested in 1936 by Miss 
Margaret Pegram. Lillian, an apparently 
normal girl of nine who was very fond 
oi Miss Pegram, made a score of 23 out 
of 25 correct on an open-matching test 
and followed it the next day by a perfect 
run of 25. Although the open-matching 
technique is not as secure against error 
as other procedures the conditions under 
which Lillian performed make it reason- 
ably sure that her score was a genuine 
one. 

One of the early experimental re- 
searches on a group of children was car- 
ried out by Esther Bond Foster in 1935, 
with 22 mentally retarded fourth and 
fifth grade subjects from 9 to 14 years 
old. They guessed numbers from one to 
ten which the experimenter was concen- 
trating on. Out of 2870 trials they 
guessed the significantly high number of 
371 right. The odds are about 10 mil- 
lion to one against the likelihood that 
the score was due to chance. 

Seven other researches have been re- 
ported in which groups of children were 
tested by standard ESP card procedures. 
The first was carried out from 1935 to 
1937 by Dr. L. E. Rhine. She gave ESP 


card tests to 17 children aged 3 to 15 
years to see what the effect would be of 
varying the size of the symbols and the 
number of each presented at one time. 
The differences were not significant, but 
the overall ESP scores were sufficiently 
high (568 runs with an average run 
score of 5.6) to give odds of billions to 
one against their being chance. 

The next experiment was carried out 
by Miss Pegram and Miss Margaret 
Price with a group of 61 blind boys and 
five blind men whose ages ranged from 
8 to 35. On a variety of ESP card- 
calling procedures they averaged 5.69 
hits per run in 2024 runs. The odds 
against chance are astronomical (10°* to 
1). Miss Price continued the testing with 
a comparison of the blind subjects and a 
similar group of institutionalized boys 
who were able to see. The latter, 40 in 


number, scored an average of 5.61 hits 
per run in 2119 runs, a rate of scoring 
slightly lower than that of the blind. 

The fourth in this group of experi- 
ments in which children were used as 
subjects was designed primarily to test 


the effect of differences in “favorable” 
and “unfavorable” methods of handling 
subjects in ESP card tests. In 1937 Dr. 
J. G. Pratt and Miss Price tested 35 
orphanage children aged 8 to 16. Miss 
Price, a very successful experimenter, 
handled the subjects, and only in that sec- 
tion of the experiment during which she 
resumed her former friendly approach to 
the subjects were the results significant: 
an average of 5.53 hits in 146 runs, with 
odds against chance of 1667 to one. 

In 1943 Mr. A. A. Foster reported an 
experiment with a group of 50 American 
Indian children in a Canadian govern- 
ment school. Their score on a standard 
ESP card test was an average of 5.39 
hits in 250 runs, giving odds of more 
than 700 to one that chance was not the 
explanation. With a new technique de- 
vised by Mr. Foster they gave chance 
scores. 

Two other experiments reported in 
1941 provided a comparison of adults and 
children as subjects. Both were carried 


out by Dr. J. B. Rhine, the first an ESP 
card test involving precognition, and the 
second an investigation of scoring at the 
beginning and end of the run (terminal 
salience). In the first of these, five chil- 
dren obtained an average run score of 
5.25 in 500 runs. The 19 adults averaged 
less than chance expectation: 4.78 in 
1108 runs, so that the difference between 
them and the children was statistically 
significant. In the second experiment 14 
children aged 3 to 9 years had a signifi- 
cant “below-chance” average run score 
of 4.66 in 378 runs. The adults scored 
approximately at chance level. 

These early experiments showed by 
their variety and number that children 
can be good ESP subjects. Recently Mr. 
Alan Ross attempted to go a step far- 
ther and to inquire specifically into the 
effect of spontaneity in children on their 
ESP scores. In an experiment (unpub- 
lished) which he carried out in 1949 at 
the City College of New York, his sub- 
jects were a group of children between 
4% and 8 years. Ross and several teach- 
ers rated the children’s spontaneity on the 
basis of their play activities and the con- 
tent of stories they were asked to make 
up. Thirty of these children were given 
ESP tests with a screened matching tech- 
nique. The overall ESP scores did not 
show extrachance evidence of ESP, but 
the experimenter concluded from his 
analyses of the results that “the more 
highly spontaneous subjects seemed to 
tend to score higher in ESP than the 
less spontaneous subjects and that this 
was especially true in the spontaneity- 
favoring situation.” 

Almost none of the subjects in the 
tests already reviewed were at the pre- 
school level. There are indications from 
spontaneous cases in the files of the Para- 
psychology Laboratory that ESP some- 
times finds its best expression in children 
before they have acquired the more 
sophisticated social patterns of the school- 
age child. 

One such case concerns a shy, sensi- 
tive little girl in California named 
J who, at the age of three, began 
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to make predictions which, her mother 
noted, usually came true within 24 hours. 
For example, she foretold one day that 
the family would receive a visit from 
friends who had moved to Texas and 
from whom there was no reason to ex- 
pect a visit. That afternoon the friends 
arrived. A number of times J lo- 
cated lost objects and foretold gifts 
which she would receive even though 
these seemed to be of an unexpected 
nature. She also gave specific details of 
the illness of her father who was 
estranged from the family and whom she 
hardly knew. All her predictions ap- 
peared to be connected with family 
affairs. After some years J was 
old enough to go to school and the 
mother took a job so that the former 
close family contacts were broken up. 
J then appeared to lose her ability 
and her mother reports that she has 
made no more predictions. 

The testing of very young children 
usually presents a difficult situation to 
the experimenter since the child’s interest 
is easily diverted and of short duration. 


Dr. and Mme. Paul Vasse of Amiens, 
France, however, devised a game tech- 
nique a few months ago which may pro- 
vide useful suggestions for other experi- 


menters. The test was an exploratory 
experiment using as the subject the 
Vasses’ daughter, Martie, 12 months old 
at the start of the experiment. A deck 
of ESP cards was shuffled and cut and 
placed in a box on a table near the sub- 
ject. Five ESP cards, one of each sym- 
bol, were placed in black envelopes by 
Dr. Vasse and coded with a letter. There 
was a different code for each run and 
all were unknown to Mme. Vasse. These 
five key cards were held out in a fan 
shape by Mme. Vasse who encouraged 
Martie to choose one and hand it to her 
mother. When she had done so, Mme. 
Vasse wrote down on an ESP record 
sheet the code letter on the envelope and 
then shuffled the five key cards and pre- 
sented them to Martie again. Martie 
made another choice, which was recorded, 
and so on. At first only part of a run 


was completed before the child tired or 
lost interest, in which case the target 
deck was left untouched and the run was 
resumed at the next session. At the end 
of the run, Mme. Vasse obtained the 
code, wrote the corresponding symbols 
next to the calls, and then recorded the 
target deck symbols in a third column, 
She then checked the hits. Mme. Vasse 
reports that in this manner Martie did 
II runs, with a high rate of success: an 
average of 11.09 hits per run, which has 
odds of billions to one against chance as 
the explanation. 

If this test were to be used for further 
experimentation it might be recommended 
that the key cards be placed on a table 
in front of the subject, instead of being 
held out toward him, so that the experi- 
menter would be less likely to influence 
the subject in the choice of cards. 

The interpretation of these results, of 
course, poses a difficult question. Did 
Martie in some automatic fashion carry 
out the unconscious ESP preference of 
her mother? Since the child was too 
young to understand the nature of the 
task, that is, the matching of the key 
cards to the target deck, it would hardly 
seem as if her score could be laid to her 
direct extrasensory awareness of the 
card order. 

This child is the youngest reported as 
having participated in an ESP test. Since 
the results were so encouraging it may 
be that the method should be recom- 
mended to those who desire to test other 
young children. Perhaps when more data 
accumulate the interpretation will be 
more obvious. 


General News 


A symposium on parapsychology was 
held by the Psychiatric Forum Group in 
New York City on May 2. The leaders 
ot the discussion were Dr. Jan Ehren- 
wald, who spoke on telepathy in the 
psychoanalytic situation, and Dr. Gard- 
ner Murphy, who surveyed the experi- 
mental work in parapsychology. The 
other members of the panel were Dr. 


Geraldine Pederson-Krag, Dr. Montague 
Ullman, and Dr. Henry A. Bunker. 

Mr. Fraser Nicol, of London, has 
joined the staff of the Parapsychology 
Laboratory at Duke University as re- 
search associate. Mr. Nicol has been for 
several years a member of the Council 
of the Society for Psychical Research 
and of the Society’s Quantitative Re- 
search Committee. He was for a num- 
ber of years associated in the work of 
the late Whately Carington and has had 
extensive experience in using the newer 
satistical methods to assess the experi- 
mental results. 


The Perrott Studentship in Psychical 
Research has been awarded to Mr. G. S. 
Brown who received an Honors degree in 
psychology from Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge University, in 1950. He will con- 
duct his research under the supervision 
of Dr. Robert H. Thouless. 


Books and Magazines 


W. I. B. Beveridge of Cambridge Uni- 
versity cites the research in ESP as an 
example of a discovery which may have 
been made “before its time.” In his 
book, The Art of Scientific Investigation 
(W. W. Norton) he says: “Most scien- 
tists have difficulty in accepting the con- 
clusions of these workers despite appar- 
ently irrefutable evidence, because the 
conclusions cannot be reconciled with 
present knowledge of the physical world.” 
Parapsychologists will be interested in 
the chapter concerning the role of in- 
tuition in scientific discovery. 


The Psychic Source Book (Creative 
Age Press) compiled by Alson J. Smith, 
is a group of essays, experimental re- 
ports, case histories, and similar selec- 
tions from the literature of parapsychol- 
ogy, with an introduction by Pitirim 
Sorokin. The book is divided into three 
sections: one on general background of 
parapsychology, with an introduction by 
the editor; one on famous cases, with 


an introduction by Mrs. Eileen J. Gar- 


rett; and the third on experiments in 


parapsychology, with an introduction by 
J. G. Pratt. 


Dr. S. G. Soal’s presidential address 
to the Society for Psychical Research on 
November 3, 1950, has been published in 
the Society’s Proceedings. The title is 
“Some Aspects of Extrasensory Per- 
ception.” 


Prof. Ir. F. A. Heyn and J. J. Mulck- 
huyse are the authors of Vorderingen en 
Problemen van de _ Parapsychologie 
(Progress and Problems of Parapsychol- 
ogy), Uitgeverij Waltman, publisher. The 
book, published in commemoration of the 
thirtieth anniversary of the Dutch S.P.R., 
is a survey, a “primer” on parapsychology 
for those who wish an introduction to the 
field. 


In Truth Will Out (Vanguard Press), 
an autobiography by Charlotte Haldane, 
there is an account of the author’s ESP 
experiments with a friend, Mr. John 
Morris, and some incidents of parapsy- 
chological nature in connection with 
Morris’ ascent of Mount Everest. 


The Problem of Christ in the Twen- 
tieth Century (Oxford University Press) 
by W. R. Matthews is a discussion of the 
part parapsychology is playing in sus- 
taining the position against materialism 
in the religious interpretation of man’s 
nature. 


Unseen Adventures (Rider) is the au- 
tobiography of the British medium, 
Geraldine Cummins. It describes her 
thirty-four years of psychical research, 
chiefly in the areas of precognition, 
psychometry, automatic writing, and 
spirit communication. 


The July number of Harper’s contains 
an article, “Dowsing Is Nonsense,” writ- 
ten by Thomas M. Riddick, as a counter- 
argument to the evidence offered by Ken- 
neth Roberts in Henry Gross and His 
Divining Rod. 


The Butuetin, issued quarterly, 
Others may cubeoribe for 


i t to all Journal of Parapsychology subscribers. 
a year by applying editor. 
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